his desk with his head on his breast. And he went
out on tiptoe to deliver letters. For this reason he
saved up the letters for the afternoon,, and when he
was out on messages he didn't hurry, walking in
the fresh air did him good. And he could think,
so as to clear up the confusion in his head. After
the joy of the spring and the calm of the summer
he had fallen into gloom again, his faith had left
him, and the misery of his weakness oppressed him
once more. He couldn't discover the reason. It
was not the oppressive atmosphere of the house,
which he sometimes blamed for it, for he had not
noticed that all through the summer ; it might easily
be his own wickedness, but since that terrible time
in Amsterdam he had had nothing to reproach
himself with. He walked in the rain, in the snow,
in the wind, without noticing people, looking only
at the numbers of the houses, tormented by the
elusiveness of his thoughts, his memories, his uncle's
hard words, endeavouring to recapture the comfort
which he had found, first with the domine and then
with Wijntje. But whenever he returned to the
stone passage he noticed that profound emptiness,
a hunger without desire. It was sinfulness, against
which Uncle Gerbrand had always warned him, will
without power, the hopelessness of his lack of faith
in redemption. What was the good of fighting
against it?
When he walked up and down in the dimness of